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that session. It was the period when, as related by Mr. Hern-
don, he was engaged in love affairs which some of his friends
feared had well-nigh unsettled his mental faculties. I recall
but one speech he made during the session. In that he told a
story which convulsed the House to the great discomfiture of
the member at whom it was aimed. Mr. Lincoln was regarded
at that time by his political friends as among their shrewdest
and ablest leaders, and by his political adversaries as a formid-
able opponent. Contemporary with him in the legislature of
1840 were Edward D. Baker, William A. Richardson, William
H. Bissell, Thomas Drummond, John J. Hardin, John A. Mc-
Clernand, Ebenezer Peck, and others whose subsequent careers
in the national councils, on the field of battle, and in civil life
have shed lustre on their country's history. It is no mean praise
to say of Mr. Lincoln that among this galaxy of young men
convened at the capital of Illinois in 1840, to whom may be
added Stephen A. Douglas, although not then a member of the
legislature, he stood in the front rank.

As a lawyer Mr. Lincoln was painstaking, discriminating,
and accurate. He mastered his cases, and had a most happy
and fascinating way of presenting them. He was logical, fair,
and candid. It was said of him by one of-the most eminent
judges who ever presided in Illinois, that after Mr. Lincoln had
opened a case he [the judge] fully understood both sides of it.
Some of Mr. Lincoln's contemporaries at the bar were more
learned, and better lawyers, but no one managed a case, which
he had time to thoroughly study and understand, more adroitly.
The breaking-up of the Whig and Democratic parties in 1854,
growing out of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and
the opening of the territory to slavery, threw Mr. Lincoln and
myself together politically. We were both opposed to the
spread of slavery, and from the foundation of the Republican
party till his death we were in political accord. I do not claim
to have been his confidant, and doubt if any man ever had his
entire confidence. He was secretive, and communicated no
more of his own thoughts and purposes than he thought would
subserve the ends he had in view. He had the faculty of gain-
ing the confidence of others by apparently giving them his own,
and in that way attached to himself many friends. I saw much
of him after we became political associates, and can truthfullyper this report." Now, dohe greatest of all. It is true that the rebels were
